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U.S. POLICY IN THE PACIFIC: 

THE STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN INFLUENCE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:12 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matt Salmon (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Salmon. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Members present will be permitted to submit written statements 
to be included in the official hearing record. 

Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 5 cal- 
endar days to allow statements, questions, and extraneous mate- 
rials for the record subject to the length limitation in the rules. 

The Pacific Island region, far from both the mainland United 
States and the core of Asia, is perhaps the most overlooked region 
of the Asia-Pacific. This cluster of 14 sovereign states, although 
home to only 9 million people, nevertheless deserves the United 
States’ attention for the important roles that they play in regional 
security, as participants in international organizations, and as the 
neighbors to our own U.S. territories of American Samoa, Guam, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands in the Pa- 
cific. 

I welcome the Delegates to Congress from the U.S. Pacific terri- 
tories who have joined the hearing today. Thank you for coming. 
We appreciate your attendance. 

Many of us remember the Pacific Island countries for the role 
they played during World War II. Following the war, the United 
States administered a number of the Pacific Islands under an ar- 
rangement with the United Nations. This included three now inde- 
pendent nations, Palau, the Marshall Islands, and Federated 
States of Micronesia, with signed a Compact of Free Association 
with the United States of America. 

The United States maintains a specific relationship with these 
three countries today, including important military ties. The Mar- 
shall Islands, for example, hosts the vital Ronald Reagan Ballistic 
Missile Defense Test Site, which provides regional radar centers 
and launch sites. Our strategic planners following World War II 
also recognized the importance of the Pacific Islands to regional se- 
curity, developing the island chain defense theory where our U.S. 
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territories and compact states form the second island chain defen- 
sive line. 

The Pacific Island states are also of economic interest, especially 
for the U.S. fishing industry and as the South Pacific supplies 
roughly one-third of the world’s tuna. For the past 28 years, the 
U.S. tuna fleet has gained access to these rich fishing grounds 
under the South Pacific Tuna Treaty, which exchanged fishing 
rights for licensing fees and $20 million in U.S. aid. Earlier this 
year, the United States suspended the treaty as the terms were “no 
longer viable.” The treaty is now under renegotiation, and I look 
forward to hearing from our witnesses about our efforts to support 
U.S. business and jobs in this important treaty negotiation. 

We are not alone in recognizing the importance of the Pacific Is- 
land nations. Our friends in Australia and New Zealand play an 
active role as major donors and in promoting peace and security in 
the Pacific Islands region as they work to maintain a good relation- 
ship with their neighbors. 

France, which also maintains territories in the South Pacific, 
plays an active role in the region as well. But not all new activity 
in the Pacific Island region is aligned with our interests. Five years 
ago, the Secretary of State Hillary Clinton testified to Congress 
that the United States was in direct competition for influence in 
the Pacific Island region. But very little seems to have been done 
since then to bolster our position. Beijing, on the other hand, has 
made significant advances. It has opened new Embassies in the Pa- 
cific Islands, provided an average of $150 million per year in eco- 
nomic assistance and established a strategic partnership with eight 
Pacific Island countries. China has started providing military train- 
ing and equipment to some Pacific Island countries, and the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army frequently refers to the island chains in their 
own planning documents. 

Chinese trade with the Pacific Island states is nearly 10 times 
larger than the United States. China has targeted the Pacific Is- 
lands in its diplomatic efforts. Vanuatu, a country that qualified for 
U.S. Millennium Challenge Corporation compact in 2006, is one of 
only eight countries to publicly back China’s position that arbitra- 
tion in the South China Sea is illegitimate. Although China is 
working to gain ground in the Pacific, the United States and its 
friends still maintain solid relationships there. 

I do want to recognize the Pacific Island nations of Kiribati, the 
Marshall Islands, Nauru, Palau, the Solomon Islands, and Tuvalu 
for maintaining full diplomatic relations with Taiwan. That, to me, 
is very, very important and near and dear to my heart. In light of 
this competition between the United States and China in the Pa- 
cific, how is the United States faring as it struggles to maintain its 
longstanding influence in this important region? Have we devoted 
adequate resources to the Pacific Islands as part of the administra- 
tion’s rebalance? 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses on these issues, and 
I am going to refer, first of all, to the other member on the com- 
mittee before I go to our guest today, so, Mr. Perry, did you have 
an opening statement you would like to make? 
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Mr. Perry. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I really don’t. I didn’t want 
to waste the time of everybody so I want to hear from the wit- 
nesses, but I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Salmon. Okay, well, great. We have a couple of guests today, 
and I will first turn to Congressman Sablan. It is customary to rec- 
ognize the other sides of the aisle in the next statement, so we wel- 
come any opening statements you would like to make. 

Mr. Sablan. Well, thank you very much. Chairman Salmon. I got 
promoted to ranking member just like this in probably my second 
invitation to this committee. 

But, Chairman, thank you very much for inviting me to partici- 
pate in today’s hearing on the struggle to maintain United States 
influence in the Pacific. Before I continue on, I would like to recog- 
nize in the room the presence of the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Ambassador of the Republic of Palau to the United States, Am- 
bassador Kyota. 

Ambassador, welcome. 

Mr. Chairman, you could say that I am a Member of Congress 
today because of America’s decision over half a century ago to 
maintain its influence in the Pacific. After World War II, the 
United Nations created a Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands out 
of islands that the United States had fought the Japanese for and 
the United States took responsibility for incorporating those is- 
lands into our Nation or giving them a path to independence. 

The people of the Northern Mariana Islands voted to join the 
United States in 1976 and became U.S. citizens 10 years later. And 
as of 2009, the people of the Northern Marianas are represented 
alongside other Americans here in this House of Representatives, 
the seat I now hold. So America’s influence in the Marianas, part 
of the Pacific, an area the size of California and Oregon combined, 
by the way, is secure. The people of the other three districts of the 
trust territory, however, chose independence. These new inde- 
pendent nations were created in free association with the United 
States. If we want to maintain influence in the Pacific, I believe 
then it is particularly important to focus on keeping those existing 
relationships with America strong. And I am very concerned about 
the relationship with one of those nations, the Republic of Palau. 

The relationship is based on a Compact of Free Association, 
which established Palau’s existence as an independent nation. The 
compact also pledged United States’ economic support for the new 
republic and gave the United States exclusive military rights in the 
land and waters of Palau. The original compact, negotiated in 1994, 
also calls for a renewal of the agreement after 15 years. And, in 
2010, the U.S. Representatives signed the renewal updating and 
extending the provisions of the compact for another 15 years. 

Unfortunately, however, 6 years later, that agreement to extend 
the compact has not been approved by Congress. So, instead of giv- 
ing Palau the assurance of a long-term commitment, we have been 
sending assistance to Palau on an installment basis, year by year. 
From the point of view of the Republic of Palau, you can imagine 
how this appears. It seems as though the United States is not good 
for its word. From my point of view, the people of Palau are very 
patient people. But patience has its limits. From the point of view 
of Palau’s neighboring nations, imagine how America’s unfulfilled 
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promise appears? This is no way for our Nation to maintain influ- 
ence on what is becoming, every day, a more strategically impor- 
tant and contested area of the world. 

To address our unfulfilled promise, I introduced legislation in 
this Congress to approve the 15-year extension of America’s com- 
pact with Palau. My legislation would make up to Palau for the fi- 
nancial assistance that it would have received under the extension 
agreement but which it has lost because of the Congress’ inability 
to act. And to further push for resolution, in December, a group of 
Members from the Pacific — Ms. Bordallo of Guam, Ms. Gabbard 
and Mr. Takai of Hawaii and I — asked the Defense Department to 
support including the compact extension in the 2017 National De- 
fense Authorization Act. And I understand the Defense Department 
has now reached out to both the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees supporting resolution of the Palau issue in this year’s 
NDAA. Hawaii Senator Mazie Hirono was also able to include in 
the Senate-passed defense bill this month a sense of Congress 
statement calling for resolution of the Palau issue. 

The Defense Department sent letters, and Senator Hirono’s 
amendments are important signals that we may be ready to get the 
congressional approval of the Palau Compact extension, but we 
have to get to the finish line in this Congress. And I am glad to 
report the chairman Bishop of the Natural Resources has agreed 
to hold a hearing on my bill approving the compact extension on 
July 6. And the hearing today, shining a light on America’s strug- 
gle to maintain influence in the Pacific, can also help us reach our 
goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you for your decision to hold this 
hearing, and again, I thank you very much for inviting me to be 
here. 

And I yield back my time. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. We are very grateful to be joined today 
by Mr. Matt Matthews, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands, as well as senior offi- 
cial for APEC in the State Department’s Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs — welcome — and Ms. Gloria Steele, the Senior Dep- 
uty Assistant Administrator in the U.S. Agency for International 
Development’s Bureau for Asia. 

And we thank the panel for joining us today to share their expe- 
rience. 

We will start with you, Mr. Matthews. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MATT H EW J. MATTHEWS, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND T H E 

PACIFIC ISLANDS, SENIOR OFFICIAL FOR APEC, BUREAU OF 

EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Sherman, and members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on U.S. pub- 
lic policy toward the Pacific Island countries and for your leader- 
ship on these issues. The Pacific Island region has been free of 
great power conflict since the end of World War II, and we have 
enjoyed friendly relations with all of the Pacific Island countries. 
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This state of affairs, however, is not guaranteed. Our partnerships 
and engagement in the region matter very greatly. Today, we part- 
ner together on a number of issues of global importance from 
standing together for human rights in the U.N. and contributing to 
global security through peacekeeping operations to combating cli- 
mate change and illegal, unreported, and unregulated fishing. 

The Pacific Islanders punch above their weight, and the United 
States must continue to encourage them through our support for 
their sustainable and inclusive development. However, it is equally 
important that we do not take Pacific goodwill for granted. Our re- 
lationship with our Pacific partners are unfolding against the back- 
drop of a shifting strategic environment where emerging powers in 
Asia and elsewhere seek to exert a greater influence in the Pacific 
region through development and economic aid, people-to-people 
contacts and security cooperation. There is continued uncertainty 
in the region about the United States’ willingness and ability to 
sustain a robust forward presence that has been a hallmark of 
much of the 20th century and that has contributed to peace, sta- 
bility, and prosperity in the region. To counteract this uncertainty, 
the administration continues to ensure that the Pacific piece of the 
rebalance to the Asia-Pacific is not forgotten. The United States 
has always been a friend and partner to the Pacific Islands, pro- 
viding the region with significant levels of foreign assistance. 
Under the rebalance, we have stepped up our level of engagement, 
including expanding our staffing and programming and increasing 
the frequency of high-level meetings with the Pacific Island lead- 
ers. 

In 2011, President Obama met with Pacific Island leaders on the 
margins of APEC, and in 2015, he met with the leaders of the Mar- 
shall Islands, Kiribati and Papua New Guinea at the COP-21 cli- 
mate meetings in Paris. In 2012, Secretary Clinton became the first 
Secretary of State to attend the Pacific Islands Forum, the key pol- 
icy body of the region. Since then, we have continued to engage Pa- 
cific Island leaders at high levels through the annual Pacific Is- 
lands Forum leaders’ forum, most recently with the visit of Deputy 
Secretary of State Heather Higginbottom to the forum in 2015. 

U.S. engagement at the Pacific Island Forum provides an oppor- 
tunity to press issues of concern with Pacific Island leaders and for 
the U.S. to be responsive to the region’s needs for assistance and 
economic development. The Pacific continues to look to the United 
States for leadership and support, including on fostering sustain- 
able economic development, enhancing maritime security and com- 
bating climate change. The United States has provided over $350 
million in Fiscal Year 2014 in its engagements with the region 
through 15 U.S. departments and agencies. 

U.S. assistance includes $21 million annually provided to the Pa- 
cific Island parties to the U.S.-South Pacific Tuna Treaty. As we 
speak, the United States is in active negotiations over the future 
of this nearly 30-year-old treaty. As we deepen our longstanding 
engagement with the region, the United States partners closely 
with Australia and New Zealand, which like us, share a strong in- 
terest in ensuring the peace and prosperity of our Pacific neigh- 
bors. In recognition of the leading role Australia and New Zealand 
play in the Pacific, we frequently consult with them on our stra- 
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tegic and development issues. And we work to ensure our assist- 
ance to the region is complementary, advances our common objec- 
tives to promote sustainable and inclusive development. 

While Australia and New Zealand frequently play a lead assist- 
ance role in the South Pacific, the United States and the countries 
of the North Pacific share especially close relationships. In par- 
ticular, the Freely Associated States of the Republic of Palau, the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, and the Federated States of Mi- 
cronesia are an important component of the U.S. position in the Pa- 
cific. Through our respective Compacts of Free Association, the 
United States has maintained extraordinarily close relations with 
the FAS. In Fiscal Year 2014, we provided over $200 million in as- 
sistance primarily administered by the Department of the Interior 
to support their governance and economic advancement. 

In the United Nations, the FAS have some of the highest voting 
coincidence with the United States. For example, in 2014, Palau 
had the second highest voting coincidence with the United States. 
Despite an increase in assistance from others interested in enhanc- 
ing their engagement with the region, Palau has not only sup- 
ported the United States on Israel- and Cuba-related votes but has 
been at the forefront of actively helping garner support of others. 

Palau has supported U.N. resolutions seeking to combat the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction and joined in efforts to ad- 
dress systemic human rights abuses in North Korea, Syria and 
Iran. 

Our relationship with not only Palau but with other FAS states 
allows the United States to guard its long-term defense and stra- 
tegic interest in the region. We have full authority and responsi- 
bility for security and defense matters in and relating to each of 
the FAS, and we have the right of denial of third-country military 
access to them. Admissible FAS citizens have the right to work and 
live in the United States as non-immigrant residents. While the 
FAS does not maintain their own military forces, their citizens are 
eligible to serve in the U.S. Armed Forces. Citizens of FSM, RMI, 
and Palau volunteer to serve in the U.S. military at high rates, and 
we are grateful for their sacrifices and dedication to promoting 
peace worldwide. 

In February, I accompanied Assistant Secretary Russel, U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet Commander Admiral Swift, and U.S. Coast Guard Dis- 
trict 14 Commander Rear Admiral Atkins to several Pacific Is- 
lands. One of the countries we visited was Palau. As Assistant Sec- 
retary Russel said, our commitment to the development and self- 
determination of the people of Palau will always endure because it 
is built on common history and values. We are united by the sac- 
rifices of the thousands of Marines and other U.S. servicemembers 
who were killed or wounded liberating Palau during World War II, 
and we appreciate the Palauans who serve in the U.S. Armed 
Forces today. 

The original process that led to our compact with Palau and the 
subsequent review was based on a solemn promise to help them 
achieve self-governance and long-term economic advancement. The 
assistance package within the agreement as set forth in the admin- 
istration’s February legislative proposal is designed to reduce 
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Palau’s dependence on U.S. direct economic assistance as it con- 
tinues to grow and reform its economy. 

In addition to U.S. assistance, the terms of the agreement com- 
mit Palau to a range of economic reforms designed to help increase 
fiscal transparency, sustain progress achieved under compact fund- 
ing, and create a stronger foundation for economic self-sufficiency. 
After nearly 6 years and multiple endeavors by the administration 
and Congress, we have as yet been unable to secure the funding 
necessary to bring the Compact Review Agreement into force. But 
bringing the agreement into force will demonstrate to Palau and 
our partners across the region that our commitments are not empty 
promises. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I wish to reiterate the Pacific re- 
gion’s strategic importance to the United States. Our identity as a 
Pacific power was affirmed on the beaches of the Pacific during 
World War II. And since that time we have built positive and 
multifaceted partnerships with these countries. Our engagement in 
this region is about our long-term strategic interests. We will con- 
tinue to work constructively with our partners in the region to 
maintain peace and foster sustainable, inclusive development. But 
we will also need the support of Congress, not only to secure fund- 
ing for the Palau Compact but also to continue to support our en- 
gagement efforts across the Pacific. Thank you for the opportunity 
to testify before this committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Matthews follows:] 
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Statement of 
Matthew Matthews 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and Senior Official for APEC 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 

Before the 

House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 

June 23, 2016 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Sherman, and members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on U.S. policy toward Pacific island 
countries, and for your leadership on these issues. 

The Pacific island region has been free of great power conflict since the end of 
World War II, and we have enjoyed friendly relations with all of the Pacific island 
countries, This state of affairs, however, is not guaranteed. Our partnerships and 
engagement in the region matter greatly. 

We cooperate closely with the Pacific island countries on a wide range of globally 
important issues, from promoting human rights and engaging in peacekeeping 
operations to combating climate change and illegal, unreported, and unregulated 
fishing. The Pacific islanders have outsized influence on the global stage and the 
United States must continue to encourage them through our support for their 
sustainable and inclusive development. 

However, it is equally important that we do not take Pacific goodwill for granted. 
Our relations with our Pacific partners are unfolding against the backdrop of a 
shifting strategic environment, where emerging powers in Asia and elsewhere seek 
to exert a greater influence in the Pacific region, through development and 
economic aid, people-to-people contacts, diplomatic engagement, and security 
cooperation. There is continued uncertainty in the region about the United States’ 
willingness and ability to sustain our robust forward presence that has been a 
hallmark of much of the 20^’' century and that has contributed to peace, stability, 
and prosperity in the region. 
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To counteract this uncertainty, the Administration continues to ensure that the 
“Pacific” piece of the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific is not forgotten. The United 
States has always been a friend and partner to the Pacific islands, providing the 
region with significant levels of foreign assistance. Under the Rebalance, we have 
increased our level of engagement, including expanding our staffing and 
programming and increasing the frequency of high level meetings with Pacific 
leaders. Tn 201 1 , President Obama met with Pacific island leaders on the margins 
of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum, and in 20 15 met with 
the leaders of the Marshall Islands, Kiribati, and Papua New Guinea at the COP- 
21, also known as the 2015 Paris Climate Conference. In 2012 Secretary Clinton 
became the first Secretary of State to attend the Pacific Islands Forum (PIF), the 
key policy body in the region. Since then we have continued to engage Pacific 
island leaders at high levels through the amiual PIF Leaders’ Forum, most recently 
with the visit of Deputy Secretary of State Fleather Higginbottom to the Forum in 
2015. U.S. engagement at PIF provides an opportimity to press issues of key 
concern with Pacific island leaders and for the U.S. to be responsive to the region’s 
needs. 

U.S. Assistance to the Pacific Islands 

The Pacific continues to look to the United States for leadership and support, 
including on combatting climate change, enhancing maritime security, and 
fostering sustainable economic development. The United States has provided over 
$350 million in Fiscal Year 20 1 4 in its engagement with the region through 1 5 
U.S. departments and agencies which directly benefit the 9 million people living in 
the Pacific islands. 

U.S. assistance includes $21 million provided aiuiually to the Pacific island parties 
to the U.S. -South Pacific Tuna Treaty. As we speak, the United States is in active 
negotiations over the future of this nearly 30 year-old treaty. 

Commercial fishing revenues are the lifeblood of Pacific Island economies, and 
Pacific islands struggle to patrol their over 16 million square miles of exclusive 
economic zones — which presents security as well as economic risks. For this 
reason, we work closely with these “Large Ocean States” to combat illegal, 
unreported, and unregulated (TUU) fishing and to build and expand maritime 
domain awareness capacity. The United States’ “shiprider” agreements with nine 
Pacific Islands (Palau, Federated States of Micronesia, Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, Cook Islands, Kiribati, Tonga, Nauru, Tuvalu, and Samoa) provide a 
critical mechanism for combatting lUU fishing and enhancing maritime law 
enforcement cooperation. Several agreements were expanded in 2013 to include 
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U.S. Navy (USN) ships in addition to U.S. Coast Guard vessels and aircraft. This 
expansion provides additional opportunities for cooperative enforcement actions. 
The United States is considering pursuing new, long-term shiprider agreements 
with Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Fiji, and Vanuatu in 20 1 6. These 
agreements expand host nation maritime law enforcement capability by providing 
vessel platforms and U.S. Coast Guard boarding team expertise to help host nation 
law enforcement personnel more effectively exercise their authority and enforce 
their laws and regulations. The shiprider program is a cost-effective way to 
expand the enforcement reach of the Pacific islands. In the past six years, the U.S. 
Coast Guard has assisted with 203 shiprider boardings, resulting in over $4.5 
million in seizures and fines. 

These “large ocean states” are also highly vulnerable to natural disasters and the 
effects of a changing climate. Rising sea levels, for example, pose an existential 
threat to many of these countries. Therefore, combatting climate change is a top 
priority for the region and our engagement with it. We worked closely with the 
Pacific island countries to reach a diaable, effective climate change agreement last 
December in Paris and many of these countries have been the first to both sign and 
join it (Fiji, Marshall Islands, Nauru, Palau, Samoa, and Tuvalu). The United 
States has also increased its support for climate change adaptation in the region. 
Both our assistance and our efforts to elicit significant commitments from major 
emitters like China and Russia on greenhouse gas reductions have been met witli 
appreciation in the region. 

History also ties the United States to the Pacific islands, especially the island 
hopping campaigns in the Pacific Theater during World War II. The Solomon 
Islands, Kiribati, the Marshall Islands, Palau, and Papua New Guinea are places 
where thousands of American military personnel died in action. The Defense 
POW/MIA Accounting Agency is still in the Pacific working in close coordination 
with local authorities to locate, identify, and repatriate missing American service 
personnel. 

Another legacy of the war is unexploded ordnance (UXO), which still poses a 
threat to Pacific islanders more than 70 years after the cessation of conflict. In 
response, we have provided fimding for clearing legacy ordnance, providing mine 
risk education and victim assistance, building local capacity to mitigate the threat, 
and reducing small anus / light weapons (SA/LW) proliferation. We have 
significant programs in the Marshall Islands, Solomon Islands, and Palau. In the 
Solomon Islands, in 2015, our implementing partner Golden West continued 
Explosive Ordnance Device (EOD) training for members of the Royal Solomon 
Islands Police Force (RSIPF) to improve their ability to deal with UXO. We are 
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building the RSTPF into a regional UXO leader that can share its expertise and 
experience with other island nations, such as the Marshall Islands, transforming 
them from an assistance recipient into an assistance provider. 

Partnering in the Pacific 

As we deepen our longstanding engagement with the region, the United States 
partners closely with Australia and New Zealand, which like us, share a strong 
interest in ensuring the peace and prosperity of our Pacific neighbors. We also 
work to coordinate aid, infrastructure development, and economic development 
assistance with other countries active in the region, such as Japan and France as 
well as the European Union, World Bank, Asian Development Bank, World Health 
Organization, and others. In recognition of the leading role Australia and New 
Zealand play in the Pacific, we frequently consult with them on strategic and 
development issues, and we work to ensure our assistance to the region is 
complementary and advances our common objectives to promote sustainable and 
inclusive development. For instance, Australia helps promote maritime domain 
awareness with its Pacific Patrol Boat program which entails providing patrol boats 
as well as technical advisors to Pacific island countries to patrol their exclusive 
economic zones. Australia works closely with the U.S. Coast Guard on training in 
the North Pacific. On disaster relief, the United States, Australia, New Zealand 
and France coordinate closely both before and after disaster strikes to ensure that 
we are meeting the needs of affected countries but not duplicating efforts, which is 
key in a post-disaster environment. For example, Australia and New Zealand took 
the lead this year in providing humanitarian assistance and disaster recovery efforts 
to Fiji after one of the strongest ever recorded storms, Cyclone Winston, caused 
devastation and destruction across a large part of the country. When Typhoon 
Maysak caused extensive damage in the Federated States of Micronesia in 2015, 
and when drought resulting from El Nino devastated food crops and reduced the 
availability of potable water in the Marshall Islands in 2016, the United States 
issued a Presidential Disaster Declaration and USAfD’s Office of U.S. Foreign 
Disaster Assistance and the Federal Emergency Management Agency coordinated 
to provide assistance. 

Freely Associated States 

While Australia and New Zealand frequently play a lead assistance role in the 
South Pacific, the United States and the countries of the North Pacific share 
especially close relationships. These three countries in the Northern Pacific, the 
Republic of Palau, the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMl), and the Federated 
States of Micronesia (FSM), share a special compact relationship with the United 
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States and are collectively referred to as The Freely Associated States (FAS). Our 
relationship with the FAS is a strategic component of our position in the Pacific. 
These relationships allow the United States to guard its long-term defense and 
strategic interests in the region. We have full authority and responsibility for the 
security and defense matters in and relating to each of the FAS and have the right 
of denial of third-country military access to them. In addition, all three FAS shall 
refrain from actions that are determined to be incompatible with our authority and 
responsibility for security and defense matters in or relating to the FAS. While the 
FAS do not maintain their own military forces, their citizens are eligible to serve in 
the U S. Armed Forces. Citizens of FSM, RMI, and Palau volunteer to serve in the 
U.S. military at rates higher than many U.S. states, and we are grateful for their 
sacrifices and dedication to promoting peace worldwide. But the importance of 
our strong relationship with the FAS extends beyond defense considerations. 

Through our respective Compacts of Free Association, the United States has 
maintained extraordinarily close relations with the FAS. In Fiscal Year 2014, we 
provided over $200 million in assistance, primarily administered by the 
Department of the Interior, to support their governance and economic 
advancement. In the United Nations, the FAS have some of the highest voting 
coincidences with the United States. For example, in 2014 at the 69®' General 
Assembly Palau had the second highest voting coincidence with the United States 
at 90 percent. This is markedly higher than several of our closest allies including 
the United Kingdom (79 percent), Australia (75 percent). South Korea (67 
percent), and Japan (63 percent). Despite an increase in assistance from others 
interested in enhancing their engagement with the region, Palau has not only 
supported the United States on key Israel- and Cuba-related votes but has been at 
the forefront of actively helping gamer the support of others. The FAS have 
supported UN resolutions seeking to combat the spread of weapons of mass 
destmction, and joined in efforts to address systematic human rights abuses in 
North Korea, Syria, and Iran. 

Admissible FAS citizens have the right to work and live in the United States as 
nonimmigrant residents. In fact, the Census Bureau estimated in 2011 that one 
fourth of all FAS citizens currently reside in the United States. It is these people- 
to-people ties which form the foundation for our relationships across the Pacific. 
Our robust Peace Corps programs in the Federated States of Micronesia, Palau, 

Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, and Vanuatu, comprise approximately 260 current volunteers. 
Indeed, the Federated States of Micronesia is home to one of the oldest Peace 
Corps programs globally and is celebrating its 50* anniversary this year. 
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Our Commitment to Palau 

In February, I accompanied Assistant Secretary Russel, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
Commander Admiral Swift, and U.S. Coast Guard District 14 Commander Rear 
Admiral Atkins to several countries in the Pacific. One of the countries we visited 
was Palau. As Assistant Secretaiy Russel said, our conunitment to the 
development and self-determination of the people of Palau will always endure - 
because it is built on common history and values. We are united by the sacrifices 
of the thousands of Marines and other U.S. service members who were killed or 
wounded liberating Peleliu during World War II and the 1 00 Palauans who serve in 
the U.S. Armed Forces today. 

The original process that led to our Compact with Palau and the subsequent review 
was based on a solemn promise to help them achieve self-governance and long- 
term economic advancement. 

The assistance package within the Agreement, as set forth in the Administration’s 
February legislative proposal, is designed to reduce Palau’s dependence on U.S. 
direct economic assistance as it continues to grow and reform its economy. In 
addition to U.S. assistance, the terms of the agreement also commit Palau to a 
range of economic reforms designed to help increase fiscal transparency, sustain 
progress achieved under Compact funding, and create a stronger foundation for 
economic self-sufficiency. If the bilateral Agreement between our two countries is 
not brought into force, the Trust Fund would be unable to provide an average 
annual distribution of $15 million peryear until 2044, which, under the Compact 
as negotiated in the 1980s, has been the objective of the Trust Fund from the time 
it was originally established. 

After nearly six years and multiple endeavors by the Administration and Congress, 
we have as of yet been unable to secure the funding necessary to bring the 
Compact Review Agreement into force. Bringing the Agreement into force will 
demonstrate to Palau and our partners across the region that our commitments are 
not empty promises. 

United States: A Pacific Power 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, 1 wish to reiterate the Pacific region’s strategic 
importance to the United States. Our identity as a “Pacific power” was affirmed on 
the beaches of the Pacific during World War 11, and since that time we have built 
positive, multifaceted partnerships with these countries. Our engagement in this 
region is about our long-term strategic interests. We will continue to work 
constructively with our partners in the region to maintain peace and foster 
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sustainable, inclusive development, but we also need the support of Congress not 
only to secure funding for the Palau Compact Review Agreement but also to 
sustain our engagement across the Pacific. Thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before this Suhcommittee. 
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Mr. Salmon. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

The Chair recognizes Ms. Steele. 

STATEMENT OF MS. GLORIA STEELE, SENIOR DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR ASIA, U.S. AGENCY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Ms. Steele. Chairman Salmon, Ranking Member Sherman, 
members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify on USAID’s role in advancing U.S. foreign policy interests, in- 
cluding the Asia-Pacific rebalance in the Pacific Islands. The Pa- 
cific Island nations may appear as tiny and scattered dots on the 
globe, but they are as central to global security today as they were 
during the Second World War. Their strategic position in the Asia- 
Pacific make them more vital than ever to the global economy. A 
vast proportion of the world’s shipping passes through Pacific wa- 
ters on which millions of people depend for food and income. Many 
of these nations, however, are threatened as never before by the 
depletion of their natural resources by health threats such as HIV, 
TB, and the Zika virus, and especially by natural disasters. While 
typhoons and cyclones have long plagued the region, they are be- 
coming more frequent and more intense. 

Rising seas threaten the very existence of low-lying nations such 
as the Marshall Islands, the Tuvalu, and Kiribati. Ocean acidifica- 
tion and rising sea temperatures are damaging coral reefs and fish- 
eries, posing major threats to food security. At USAID, our mission 
is to end extreme poverty and promote resilient democratic soci- 
eties while advancing security and prosperity of the United States. 
Key to achieving success in the Pacific Islands is helping nations 
cope with the changing environmental conditions. Our development 
assistance across 12 Pacific Island nations helps people improve 
their lives while building a more sustainable, equitable future for 
all. 

Next, I will provide brief overviews of our primary assistance 
areas. First, on adapting to changes in climatic conditions: The peo- 
ple of the Pacific Islands depend primarily on tourism, fisheries, 
forestry, and agriculture for their livelihoods, all of which are high- 
ly sensitive to changing climatic conditions. In 2015, we supported 
over 280 communities across 12 Pacific Island nations to mitigate 
the negative impacts of natural disasters. With an emphasis on 
women’s participation, we are also providing grants and training 
civil society organizations to help communities adapt to changing 
climate while also addressing related community needs such as im- 
proving livelihood and food security. At the same time, USAID is 
focused on increasing regional cooperation and coordination on cli- 
mate change and on strengthening intra- and intergovernmental 
capacity at the national level to address issues related to climate 
change. When disasters do occur, USAID delivers humanitarian as- 
sistance to help with basic needs. For example, in response to the 
drought in the Marshall Islands, which is affecting nearly 40 per- 
cent of the population, we are helping to provide supplemental food 
assistance, hygiene supplies, and safe drinking water. In the Mar- 
shall Islands and in Federated States of Micronesia, we also assist 
in post-disaster reconstruction. To help reduce the need for disaster 
assistance in the first place, we support communities in effectively 
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preparing for, responding to, and mitigating the impacts of natural 
disasters. Assistance includes programs to develop early warning 
systems, train volunteers on first aid, and climate-proof water 
sources and community infrastructures. 

On fisheries, it is estimated that more than 200 million people 
in the Asia-Pacific region are dependent on fisheries for food and 
income, yet illegal, unreported and unregulated fishing poses a 
major threat. In support of sustainable fisheries management, 
USAID is helping to develop an electronic traceability system to en- 
sure that fish and other marine resources are legally caught and 
properly labeled. Currently, we are piloting this system in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines, and once operational, we plan to expand 
it to other countries, including the Pacific Island nations. We are 
also working with the Government of Papua New Guinea on a new 
bilateral assistance agreement to improve sustainable management 
of natural resources and biodiversity. In health, we are helping to 
address Papua New Guinea’s HIV/AIDS epidemic and related gen- 
der-based violence. We are responding to the government’s recent 
request for assistance in addressing its multidrug-resistant TB cri- 
sis. And, finally, in democratic governance, USAID has targeted ef- 
forts to address trauma and other social issues in post-conflict Au- 
tonomous Region of Bougainville in Papua New Guinea. We are 
also helping to increase awareness of and preparation for its ref- 
erendum on full independence that is slated to take place in 2019. 
USAID provided election support in Fiji during the run up to the 
country’s 2014 elections, the first to be held since the 2006 coup. 

Mr. Chairman, USAID’s investments in the Pacific Islands are a 
critical part of the United States’ vision for a peaceful, prosperous 
and stable Asia-Pacific. Our support for the region’s sustainable in- 
clusive development contributes to stronger U.S. diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and people-to-people relations with the Pacific Island coun- 
tries, helping to advance our own security and prosperity. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify today and look forward to your 
counsel and questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Steele follows:] 
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statement of Gloria Steele 

Senior Deputy Assistant Administrator, Bureau for Asia 
United States Agency for International Development 

Before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 
“U.S. Policy in the Pacific: The Struggle to Maintain Influence” 

Thursday, June 23, 2016 

Chairman Salmon, Ranking Member Sherman and Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 
Thank you for inviting me to testify on the vital role of the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) in advancing U.S. foreign policy priorities — including the 
Asia-Pacific Rebalance — in the Pacific islands. 

On the globe, most Pacific island nations appear tiny — mere dots scattered over an area of ocean 
covering nearly a third of the world’s surface. But these small-in-size nations are as central to 
global security today as they were during World War IT. Their strategic position in the Asia- 
Pacific makes them more vital than ever to the global economy. A vast proportion of the world’s 
shipping passes through Pacific waters, on which millions of people depend for food and income. 

Many of these nations, however, are threatened as never before — by depletion of their natural 
resources; by health threats such as HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and emerging diseases such as the 
Zika virus, which has been detected in eight of these nations; and especially by climate change. 
While typhoons and cyclones have long plagued the region, changes in climate have made them 
more frequent and intense. Last year. Super Typhoon Maysak, one of the strongest storms ever 
recorded, devastated the Federated States of Micronesia, and just a few months ago, Cyclone 
Winston, the strongest on record to hit the Southern Hemisphere, left a deadly wake in Fiji. In 
addition to more intense storms, rising seas threaten the very existence of low-lying nations such 
as the Marshall Islands, Kiribati and Tuvalu. Pacific island nations are vulnerable to sea-level 
rise, changing rainfall patterns and increasing drought. Further, ocean acidification and rising 
sea temperatures are damaging coral reefs and fisheries and consequently posing major threats to 
food security. Each of these impacts is expected to intensify in the coming decades. 

At USAID, our mission is to end extreme poverty and promote resilient, democratic societies 
while advancing our security and prosperity. The key to achieving success is ensuring that 
development gains benefit all people — which is also critical to ensuring that development 
progress can be sustained over the long term. At its core, the Asia-Pacific Rebalance is about 
strengthening our relationships with the countries — and more specifically, with the people — of 
the region. USAID plays an indispensable role by helping people improve their lives and 
building a more sustainable, equitable future for all 

USAID’s Mission in the Philippines and its Fiji-based Regional Pacific Islands Office take the 
lead in managing development assistance for 12 Pacific island countries: the Federated States of 
Micronesia, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Palau, Papua New Guinea, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu and Vanuatu. Our Philippines mission works closely 
with other USAID entities that provide assistance to the Pacific, such as the Thailand-based 
Regional Development Mission for Asia and the Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance 
(OFDA). We work with a wide range of partners — from Pacific island governments and civil 
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society organizations (CSOs) to the private sector and Peace Corps — to ensure that USAID 
programs have the greatest possible impact. We coordinate our etforts closely with Australia 
and New Zealand, the leading donors in the region, as well as the European Union. We also 
coordinate programming through partnerships with regional organizations, including the three 
key regional Pacific organizations: the Secretariat of the Pacific Community (SPC), the Pacific 
Islands Forum Secretariat (PIFS) and the Secretariat of the Pacific Regional Environment 
Programme (SPREP). 

Across all 12 Pacific island countries, USAID assistance focuses on climate change adaptation, 
greater disaster preparedness and providing relief when disasters do strike. In the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Marshall Islands, we also assist in reconstruction from disasters. In 
Papua New Guinea, USAID supports biodiversity conservation and improved natural resource 
management, helps combat HrV/AfDS and multidrug-resistant tuberculosis, and works to 
strengthen democracy, peace and security in the post-conflict Autonomous Region of 
Bougainville. Through our regional programming, we also support sustainable fisheries 
management and conservation. Next, I will provide brief overviews of each of these assistance 
areas. 

Climate Change Adaptation 

The people of the Pacific islands depend primarily on tourism, fisheries, forestry and agriculture 
for their livelihoods — all of which are highly sensitive to changing climatic conditions. USAID 
is helping communities adapt to these impacts to protect lives and livelihoods in the immediate 
term. Since 2012, we have supported nearly 70 communities across nine Pacific island nations 
in making their infrastructure more resilient. This work has included drainage and flood control 
system upgrades, rainwater catchment system improvements, cyclone proofing of buildings, and 
coastal protection and erosion control projects. With an emphasis on women’s participation, we 
are also providing grants and training to CSOs to help communities adapt to the changing 
climate while also addressing other community needs, such as improving livelihoods, food 
security or governance. For example, USAID recently supported a CSO in the Marshall Islands 
in expanding pearl farming as a sustainable industry for one community. 

For the Pacific islands to effectively respond to the changing environmental conditions, USAID 
also Is focused on their longer-term needs — strengthening intra- and intergovernmental capacity 
to successfully attract international climate adaptation financing and implement resultant 
programs. 

In November 2015, USAID launched a five-year project in partnership with SPC, PIFS and 
SPREP to strengthen regional cooperation and coordination among the Pacific island countries 
on climate change. This project will also help strengthen their ability to successfully apply for 
and effectively utilize climate financing by improving systems and introducing necessary tools at 
the national level. We are also poised to launch another project this fall that will assist all 12 
Pacific island countries in matching their needs with available financing while also updating 
their legal frameworks to improve implementation of adaptation strategies. This project builds 
on our success since 2011 helping facilitate seven projects that have mobilized more than $263 
million in financing in Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu and Vanuatu. 
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Emergency Response, Disaster Preparedness and Reconstruction 

Across the Pacific when natural disasters occur, USAID delivers humanitarian assistance, which 
includes food, emergency shelter materials, safe drinking water and hygiene kits. Drought has 
been a particular challenge since the onset of the climatic phenomenon known as El Nino. For 
example, in response to a severe drought in Palau that reached a crisis point in April, USAID has 
responded with support for the International Organization for Migration to aid vulnerable 
communities. In Papua New Guinea, drought following El Nino-related frost has exacerbated 
flooding from seasonal rains. USAID responded with emergency and other assistance, in 
addition to refocusing our existing disaster risk reduction programs to directly address El Nino 
effects in the country. 

To help reduce the need for humanitarian assistance in response to disasters, and complementing 
USAID’s climate change adaptation assistance, we also support communities across the Pacific 
in effectively preparing for, responding to and mitigating the impacts of natural disasters. 
Accordingly, OFDA has worked in the Pacific islands for more than a decade to strengthen 
disaster preparedness and response. In FY 2016 alone, USAID provided nearly $10 million in 
disaster risk reduction programming to the Pacific islands. These programs improved hazard 
monitoring and early warning systems, engaged students in disaster preparedness efforts and 
drills, trained community volunteers on basic disaster response like first aid, prepositioned 
emergency relief supplies, and helped communities develop hazard maps and disaster plans. Our 
assistance has made a difference. For example, USAID disaster risk reduction investments in 
Vanuatu enabled communities to prepare in advance of Cyclone Pam in early 2015, which 
significantly contributed to avoiding loss of life. 

In the North Pacific, under the Compacts of Free Association, as amended, between the United 
States and the Federated States of Micronesia and the United States and Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, USAID provides supplemental disaster and reconstruction assistance to the two 
countries. This assistance includes prepositioning humanitarian relief supplies in warehouses 
from where assistance can be mobilized quickly in times of need, developing and improving 
disaster response and reconstruction plans, and training government employees and civil society 
representatives in disaster response best practices. Our support under the compacts includes 
reconstruction efforts in the wake of natural disasters following a Presidential Disaster 
Declaration (PDD). The Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) covers USAID’s 
costs in cases when a PDD is issued. For example, through the FEMA-funded $30 million 
Typhoon Maysak Reconstruction Program, USAID is helping Micronesian communities rebuild 
after last year’s super typhoon. 

Fisheries and Biodiversity Conservation 

It is estimated that over 200 million people in the Asia-Pacific are directly or indirectly 
dependent on fisheries for food and income. Yet illegal, unreported and unregulated fishing is 
one of the major identified threats to fisheries in the Coral Triangle region, which spans six 
Southeast Asian and Pacific countries and contains one of the greatest concentrations of marine 
biodiversity in the world. This illegal fishing can also play a major role in fueling human 
trafficking in the region. 
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In support of regional, sustainable fisheries management, USAID is helping to develop an 
electronic traceability system to ensure that fish and other marine resources are legally caught 
and properly labeled. Currently, we are piloting this system in Indonesia and the Philippines, 
and once it is operational, we have plans to expand it to other countries, including island nations 
in the Pacific. In announcing the USAID Oceans and Fisheries Partnership (known as USAID 
Oceans) in August 2015, Secretary of State John Kerry said, “Traceability is an essential part of 
our global fight to conserve marine resources and protect the health of our oceans.” 

As part of USAID’s overall assistance to the six-nation Coral Triangle Initiative on Coral Reefs, 
Fisheries and Food Security, USAID supported the development and use of a mobile phone app 
in the Solomon Islands to manage the country’s inshore fisheries. Without precise and 
centralized data, fisheries management had previously proven difficult in this geographically 
dispersed island country. Paper entries were sometimes wet and illegible and data were not 
entered into a consolidated database to support management decisions. But with the mobile 
phone app, surveyors are now able to take stock each day of fish arriving by canoes and boats at 
local markets and feed this information into a database that gives government and the fishing 
industry vital information needed to manage fisheries. 

Papua New Guinea, one of the countries in the Coral Triangle area, is home to more than 5 
percent of the world’s biodiversity, with the country’s forests representing the third largest 
expanse of tropical rainforest in the world. Papua New Guinea’s biodiversity, however, is also 
among the world’s most threatened. USAID has identified Papua New Guinea as one of the 
Agency’s priority countries for assistance in biodiversity conservation. USAID is working with 
the Government of Papua New Guinea on a new bilateral assistance agreement to improve 
capacity to manage natural resources sustainably and conserve the country’s rich and unique 
biodiversity. 

Combating Infectious Diseases in Papua New Guinea 

Papua New Guinea is the most populous of the Pacific island nations and suffers from one of the 
highest rates of HTV/AIDS in the region. While overall adult prevalence is nearly 1 percent, HIV 
infection rates are much higher among key populations, including female sex workers and men 
who have sex with men. Poor surveillance and lack of capacity at all levels exacerbate the 
enormous challenge HTV/AIDS poses to the nation’s already weak health system. 

USAID addresses Papua New Guinea’s HIV/AIDS epidemic by working with the national 
government to link and strengthen prevention, care, support and treatment services for key 
populations. Our focus is on ensuring key populations are initiated into treatment and retained. 
We also work with those affected by gender-based violence, a key contributing factor to HTV 
infection in women. USAID-supported HIV prevention, care and treatment sites have served 
nearly 5,000 people in Papua New Guinea. We have also provided nearly 750 clients with 
dedicated antiretroviral therapy nurses. This strong, supportive approach to case management 
has paid off; the patient adherence rate for USAID-supported clinics is over 75 percent. 

In addition, USAID is supporting the Government of Papua New Guinea’s recent request for 
assistance in strengthening its response to the country’s multi drug-resistant tuberculosis (MDR- 
TB) crisis. Controlling the highly infectious, airborne disease is especially critical in light of the 
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country’s increasing role in hosting international events. Last year, Papua New Guinea hosted 
the Pacific Games, and in 2018, the country is slated to host the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation leaders’ summit for the first time. USAID is providing targeted technical assistance 
to help detect and treat drug-resistant TB strains, which includes providing two GeneXpert 
machines, American technology that diagnoses MDR-TB in hours instead of weeks. We are also 
partnering to bring the first TB drug on the market in more than 40 years — called bedaquiline — 
to Papua New Guinea to battle strains resistant to the most effective drugs available today. 

Targeted Democracy Initiatives 

In the Autonomous Region of Bougainville in Papua New Guinea, USAID is helping the 
community achieve sustainable peace, security and development. The decade-long conflict that 
began in 1989 displaced more than half the population and took the lives of up to 20,000 people, 
leaving families and communities across Bougainville struggling with many issues that impede 
reconciliation, rehabilitation and development, including trauma, domestic violence and 
substance abuse. Over the past two years, USAID worked with women’s CSOs to raise 
awareness of and strengthen services in mental health, trauma counseling and gender-based 
violence. Our assistance improved mental health services in 1 5 rural clinics across Bougainville 
and provided trauma counseling to more than 1 ,800 individuals. We also helped deepen public 
knowledge and commitment to addressing post-conflict issues through radio messages and 
workshops reaching more than 390,000 people. 

In addition, during the months leading up to Bougainville’s May 201 5 general elections and 
continuing today, USAID has helped to increase awareness of and preparation for the upcoming 
referendum on full independence from Papua New Guinea that is slated to take place in 2019. 

USAID also provided elections support in Fiji during the run-up to the country’s 2014 national 
elections — the first to be held since a 2006 coup. In the weeks and months leading up to the 
election, where nearly half of those who cast ballots were first-time voters, USAID’s Elections 
and Political Processes Fund supported the dissemination of voter education information to more 
than 260,000 Fijians. USAID also trained civil society leaders and parliamentarians to engage 
on policy issues in a town hall format, which led to the country’s first town hall meeting in 
January 2015 with newly-elected parliament members. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, USAID’s investments in the Pacific islands region are a critical part of the United 
States’ vision for a peaceful, prosperous and stable Asia-Pacific. By addressing the root causes 
of poverty, conflict and instability, development plays an indispensable role alongside defense 
and diplomacy in advancing our strategic interests Our support for the region’s sustainable and 
inclusive development contributes to stronger U.S. diplomatic, commercial and people-to-people 
relations with the Pacific island countries, helping to advance our own security and prosperity. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share with you what USAID is doing in this important region of 
the world. I look forward to your counsel and questions. 
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Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for a chance to deliver 
an opening statement. We had a markup and a hearing scheduled 
at various times, and I am glad that we have started this hearing. 

I want to thank you for holding this hearing on countries with 
9 million people living in a dozen countries. These islands, as has 
heen noted, play an important role in U.S. history over the last 75 
years, particularly during World War II. I helieve these islands will 
he more important this century than perhaps they were last cen- 
tury because they, you know — I want to get testimony on this from 
our witnesses — they control an enormous amount of economic zone 
ocean floor and fish resources. The ability of our species to exploit 
the ocean and its floor are going to increase. Our need for natural 
resources is going to increase. And 200 miles around every inhab- 
ited island adds up to a tremendous portion of the Pacific. 

I will also be asking our witnesses, and they may or may not 
know this, whether an island that has previously been uninhabited 
acquires a 200-mile radius economic zone when one family chooses 
to live there. Many of these islands, as noted, were important in 
World War II. They were important during the cold war, and we 
get support from most of these countries when issues come before 
the United Nations. 

The Compact of Free Association that we have with Micronesia, 
the Marshall Islands and Palau, represent our recognition of our 
international partnership with these countries over the years and 
our joint interests. One issue that needs particular attention is the 
Palau Compact review. This agreement was designed to help peo- 
ple of Palau achieve self-governance and economic self-sufficiency. 
The United States should abide by its commitments. I know we 
have had difficulty securing the funds necessary to bring the Palau 
Compact review fully into force, and I look forward to working with 
the administration and our colleagues to achieve that. 

As to climate change, the nations of the Pacific are the most vul- 
nerable, along with the other island nations in the Indian and At- 
lantic Oceans, to climate change. Climate change is already impact- 
ing the everyday lives of residents through sea level rise, more fre- 
quent storms, et cetera. Assistance in responding to these impacts 
often constitutes a large part of our aid and our other relations 
with Pacific Island countries. Extreme climate events have also im- 
pacted water, coastal, and marine resources and agriculture. I will 
point out that there are some on the right who will say we 
shouldn’t talk about this because there couldn’t be any global 
warming, and then there are some on the left who say you cannot 
talk about remediating or preparing for global warming either be- 
cause you should not admit that that is a possible thing to do or 
because anything that diminishes the harm of global warming di- 
minishes our incentive to deal with it. The fact is we need to be 
practical. There is global warming. We will not fully stop it in the 
decade to come, and helping our friends of the Pacific deal with it 
is one of the best uses of our USAID budget. 

I would like to hear specific details from USAID of efforts to help 
these countries deal with critical climate affected needs. What pro- 
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grams have worked and what countries have been most capable of 
working with us? 

Finally, I want to address a legal matter involving Tonga. Two 
families in the San Fernando Valley were among the victims of an 
investment fraud scheme where the alleged fraudster absconded to 
Tonga. For the past several years, efforts to extradite him to face 
trial in the Central District of California, where he has been in- 
dicted, have moved, shall we say, slowly through the Tongan 
courts. A lower Tongan court recently determined that the U.S. 
Tongan fraud laws were too dissimilar to warrant extradition 
under the treaty, a decision that appears highly questionable. 

The application of dual criminality that is at the extradition law 
concept — the alleged criminal activity must be a crime in both 
countries in order for it to be an extraditable offense — has been ap- 
plied, but it should be applied to lead to extradition. In this fraud 
matter, it would be a violation if — and obviously, the defendant has 
not been convicted — ^but the crimes set forth in the indictment 
would constitute a crime in every country of the world that main- 
tains as reasonable rule of law system. So now that decision is 
being appealed by the Tongan Government with the expectation 
that the appeal will be heard in September. And I for one will be 
looking to see whether the rule of law and reasonable decision- 
making is taking place in Tonga. 

The life savings of my constituents were wiped out. There is an 
indictment of an American suspected of having defrauded them and 
others. The activities for which the individual is wanted in the 
United States would be a crime in every country, and he ought to 
be extradited as soon as possible. And keep in mind, this is an 
American suspect. There is no argument that somehow a Tongan 
is going to be discriminated against in the United States court sys- 
tem. 

I urge the State and Justice Departments to work closely, and 
I know our witnesses, whether they choose to comment on this case 
right now, I know that the State Department will be focused on 
this. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. We will now go to the questions. 

I would like to ask the first question. The U.S. still hasn’t com- 
pleted a long-term solution to the Tuna Treaty stalemate. Voices 
within the U.S. tuna industry continue to view the treaty as obso- 
lete, irresponsive to market conditions, and economically 
unfeasible. How would the U.S.’ withdrawal from the South Pacific 
Tuna Treaty affect the diplomatic relationships between the United 
States and the Forum Fisheries Agency member countries, Mr. 
Matthews? 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Chairman, if in fact it comes to the point 
where there is no way to bridge differences over the key elements 
of extending the Tuna Treaty and we do, in fact, complete with- 
drawal, I believe that the United States’ relationship with Pacific 
Island nations are sufficiently broad and deep that we can find 
ways to sustain our close cooperation and the important relation- 
ships that we have today. I believe there are many ways in which 
we are providing assistance and development aid, that our coopera- 
tion on capacity building and in areas of security will continue. 
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That said, the Tuna Treaty and the work that has been done under 
it has been very helpful in maintaining our position, so we do con- 
tinue, even as we speak, to work during a fifth round of negotia- 
tions that are currently being conducted in Auckland in hopes that 
some workable path forward can be found. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you very much. 

My next question is regarding Taiwan. And, Mr. Matthews, you 
were just there so maybe it would be appropriate. It would prob- 
ably be appropriate for either one of you, but of the 22 nations that 
maintain full diplomatic relations with Taiwan, six are Pacific Is- 
lands region: Kiribati, the Marshall Islands, Nauru, Palau, and Sol- 
omon Islands and Tuvalu. With tension between President Tsai’s 
new administration and the government in Beijing, some experts 
are worrying about a return to dollar diplomacy and efforts to 
change recognition ending a multiyear truce. Are we concerned 
about such efforts in the Pacific? Are we taking steps to encourage 
countries in the Pacific to maintain the status quo? Would you like 
to take a first stab, Mr. Matthews? 

And, Ms. Steele, I would love to hear you thoughts, if you have 
any, on that. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Steele. No, I would defer to my colleague on this. 

Mr. Matthews. The United States has a longstanding policy of 
supporting the maintenance of international space for Taiwan. We 
do that through a number of different venues. Of course, we sup- 
port Taiwan’s participation in any international organization that 
does not require sovereignty. And those organizations that do re- 
quire sovereignty, we still seek meaningful participation for Tai- 
wan, and we also have additional venues for helping Taiwan main- 
tain international space, and that includes a cooperation frame- 
work that I participated in just a few days ago in Taiwan, the 
Global Cooperation Training Framework, where we work together 
with Taiwan to bring international players to Taiwan where Tai- 
wan’s expertise and the United States’ expertise can be used jointly 
to help promote development and dissemination of important 
knowledge. That last session that we had was on energy efficiency, 
and it not only had participation from India and Southeast Asia, 
but also from Pacific Island nations. 

So I think there are a number of venues by which we are able 
to assure that Taiwan does have international space. I won’t say 
that there is not any concern that there might be some, you know, 
future stress placed on their international space, but it is clear that 
the United States is there to help support and maintain it. 

Mr. Salmon. I thank the gentleman. 

I am going to recognize Mr. Bera. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you. Chairman Salmon, and thank the wit- 
nesses. 

You know, let me ask my first question. 

Ms. Steele, as, you know, the administration pivots to Asia, you 
know, we often talk about China, Japan, Korea, South Asia, you 
know. With regards to the pivot to Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
specifically, you know, could you give us how the administration is 
viewing the potential for Pacific Islands and what their focus there 
is? 
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Ms. Steele. Thank you, Mr. Bern. Just as soon as then Sec- 
retary Clinton announced the pivot to Asia, within a month, we 
opened up a USAID satellite office in Papua New Guinea, and 
within 6 months, we started implementing climate change pro- 
grams. These are very important to the people of the Pacific, as I 
have mentioned earlier. They are among the most disaster-prone 
countries in the world, and we are helping to mitigate the impact 
of the natural disasters and helping them to be prepared for those 
impacts. 

And in Papua New Guinea itself, we have set up pro^ams to ad- 
dress HIV/AIDS and TB. They are suffering from multidrug-resist- 
ant TB right now and the related gender-based violence in those 
countries. And in the runup to the elections in Fiji, we also pro- 
vided assistance, which has resulted in contributing to the drafting 
of their Constitution of 2013 and a very successful election in 2014, 
the first one since 2006. 

Mr. Bera. Great, thank you, Ms. Steele. 

Either Mr. Matthews or Ms. Steele, you know, the ranking mem- 
ber touched on climate change. He touched on preparations for cli- 
mate change. If you were to quantify, you know, how big a threat 
climate change and rising oceans is going to be and then also how 
the islands are preparing. I don’t know if you want to start, Mr. 
Matthews, or 

Mr. Matthews. Well, I think it is commonly recognized that par- 
ticularly Pacific Island nations that are atoll nations and who have 
very little space to deal with in terms of the high points above sea 
level — some nations have a maximum of 3 meters above sea level 
is their highest point. And these Pacific Islands, like the Marshall 
Islands, like Kiribati, are particularly vulnerable. They are vulner- 
able to the potential impacts of sea rise, but they are vulnerable 
already to major climatic storms and sea surges, and they already 
suffer problems and do, in fact, require remediation. As Congress- 
man Sherman mentioned, remediation is a necessary aspect of the 
work we do with them, and we are, in fact, already engaged in a 
number of programs. But we are also, under the new Paris Agree- 
ment, going to be ensuring that we provide access for Pacific Island 
nations to funding that will be a part of the global fund, and we 
are actually initiating programs to help them learn how to go about 
doing that and to do it effectively and efficiently. 

Ms. Steele. If I may add, Mr. Bera. 

Mr. Bera. Yeah. 

Ms. Steele. The Pacific Islands, as I mentioned earlier, bear a 
lot of the brunt of natural disasters. Just look at statistics, when 
we first opened their operations there, emergency assistance was at 
$175,000 for the entire year. Last year, in 2015, it was $13.3 mil- 
lion. The frequency and the intensity of the disasters have become 
very obvious. The strongest typhoon hit Micronesia in 2015, and 
then in Fiji in 2016. And so it is an issue because these countries 
depend largely on natural resources, tourism, fisheries, agriculture, 
and forestry. 

Mr. Bera. In the last minute that I have, in terms of preparation 
to deal with sea rise and the increasing frequency of these natural 
disasters, what do you think it will take, and what is our timeline 
like? 
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I don’t know, Ms. Steele or Mr. Matthews, whatever. 

Ms. Steele. It will take a significant amount of effort and col- 
laboration and cooperation among the different parties involved, 
from the communities to civil societies to governments and regional 
institutions. There is a lot of work that needs to be done, measures 
that need to be taken at the household and the community levels, 
and proper planning and policymaking at the national level. 

Mr. Bera. And do you see that taking place right now, the frame- 
work of that? 

Ms. Steele. Yes, Mr. Bera. All of the donors are coordinating 
and working very closely, leveraging each other’s resources to sup- 
port the different countries in the 12 Pacific Island nations. 

Mr. Bera. Great. Thanks. 

My time has expired. I will yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. Oh, you don’t have a 

Mr. Salmon. We actually go to the noncommittee members after 
all of the members have asked their questions. 

Mr. Sherman. Tulsi, you want to go now, or do you want me to 
go now? 

Ms. Gabbard. Either way. 

Mr. Sherman. Why don’t we go to the gentlelady from Hawaii? 

Mr. Salmon. Great. We will. 

Ms. Gabbard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, 
thank you both for being here today. 

I wanted to ask you about Vanuatu. According to a recent report 
from the Center for Strategic Studies’ Maritime Transparency Ini- 
tiative, they added Vanuatu — or Vanuatu is on the list of countries 
that publicly stated the South China Sea arbitral tribunal under 
the U.N. Convention on the Law of the Sea is illegitimate. I am 
wondering if you could share your thoughts on why they have 
taken this position and where you think other Pacific Island na- 
tions stand on the Philippines v. China tribunal case. 

Mr. Matthews. I believe, you know, China has been reaching 
out to Pacific Island nations over the past year seeking their sup- 
port. I believe, to date, Vanuatu is the only Pacific Island nation 
that has spoken out in support of Beijing’s position on the arbitral 
panel’s future decision. The other Pacific Island nations, I believe, 
like us, believe that the outcome of the arbitral decision is going 
to be any member of the UNCLOS treaty is subject to it and that 
they should abide by the outcome of that. 

They also believe that — and they have not agreed to China’s 
claims to the South China Sea. Most recently, there were state- 
ments from Beijing that Fiji, in fact, had agreed to Beijing’s posi- 
tion, and the Prime Minister Bainimarama specifically spoke out to 
say, no, that was not the case and that they did not take a position 
on among claimants and that they stood for international law ap- 
plying to the resolution of those decisions. 

So I think, in general, we are in a very good place. Once our new 
Ambassador to Vanuatu, who is resident in Port Moresby in Papua 
New Guinea, is able to present her credentials, she will be reaching 
out to the government there to engage on this issue. 
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Ms. Gabbard. With respect to Fiji and our relationship with Fiji, 
given the strain that occurred after their military coup and the 
democratic elections that followed, can you speak to what the sta- 
tus of our relationship is and, you know, kind of what you see as 
the path going forward, both with Fiji but also looking to see how 
we can strengthen our relationship with these other Pacific Island 
nations? 

Mr. Matthews. In the case of Fiji, we do, in fact, welcome the 
return to democracy in 2014. And since that time, we have been 
increasing our interaction with them, both on the diplomatic side 
but on the security side as well.That process will continue in a 
step-by-step fashion, and we are continuing to encourage the Gov- 
ernment of Fiji to create greater space for civil society and for their 
opposition consistent with their commitment to democracy. And as 
that happens, I think you will find the pace of our relationship 
speeding up and strengthening. 

For other Pacific Island nations, I mean, we have ongoing warm 
and close relationships with all Pacific Island countries, and I fully 
anticipate that will continue to be the case. 

Ms. Gabbard. Were there any specific hard actions that were 
taken by the United States against Fiji or anything withheld after 
the military coup took place? 

Mr. Matthews. Well, there was a cessation of military ex- 
changes and training, and that is beginning to come back into play 
as a part of the Pacific Command’s general process of reengaging. 
And I think that is fully appreciated by the Fijians. 

Ms. Gabbard. Okay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. Mr. Sherman, did you 

Mr. Sherman. No, absolutely. 

The briefing materials for this hearing basically indicate that, for 
the area, we are providing $233 million per year in aid and else- 
where say that China may be doing $150 million, but the $150 mil- 
lion is really just loans similar to what our Ex-Im Bank would do; 
that is to say promoting their own economy by giving concessionary 
financing for the export of their goods and services. 

If we want to compare apples to apples, aid dollars, here is 
money to benefit you, you get to keep, are we at 233, and what is 
China at? 

Mr. Matthews. The figures I have. Congressman, are that our 
total package of assistance in 2014 was actually $350 million. That 
is in addition to aid. There is a lot of direct government — U.S. Gov- 
ernment agency assistance to the Pacific Islands. There are over 30 
different government agencies and departments that actually do 
contribute. And that is real substantial assistance. 

For China, I actually don’t know what the split is between actual 
grant amounts and the actual loan amount. I would be happy to 
go find that information out for you and get back to you on that. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. The information I had included develop- 
ment assistance, economic support fund, global health programs, 
international military education and training, and regional devel- 
opment mission to Asia plus the South Pacific Tuna Treaty. In ad- 
dition to those that did add up to 233, what are the ones that are 
missing from our briefing materials? 
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Mr. Matthews. There is other assistance that is provided. The 
FAA provides assistance for aviation authorities in the Pacific Is- 
land states. I believe in the case of Palau, there was over $30 mil- 
lion provided over the past couple of years to help upgrade their 
airport and other associated facilities. Health and Human Services 
provides assistance, and I would have to go back through, but there 
are — it is actually pretty substantial. 

Mr. Sherman. Good. And, yet, we still are not in compliance with 
the agreement with Palau. 

Mr. Matthews. To the extent, you know, all of the aid I have 
noted is really important, but as many people have already spoken 
up to say, if we can fulfill our obligation under the 2010 treaty to 
fund Palau, we will be in a far better place. It is incumbent on us 
to do that and the sooner 

Mr. Sherman. Is there any aid we are providing to Palau that 
doesn’t qualify under the treaty and if we just gave money for this 
rather than for that, without increasing our total expenditures, we 
would be in greater — we would be closer to compliance? 

Mr. Matthews. I think we actually have to take this specific ac- 
tion to fund the agreement, and there is — the other thing I would 
say about this is that we want to be able to fund the agreement 
for the long term to actually fulfill our promise and to signal to the 
region that our commitment is real. 

Mr. Sherman. Well, then, let me move on to another question. 
Papua New Guinea has agreed to allow the Bougainville regional 
government to hold a referendum on self-determination. The date 
could be in mid-2020 or even a target date of June 2019. Is this 
referendum actually likely to occur by the end of 2020? And how 
is it likely to turn out? Are we about to see the birth of a new na- 
tion? 

Mr. Matthews. Well, first of all, we really welcome Papua New 
Guinea’s decision to move forward on this. They are obligated to do 
so, but now they are actually clearly signaling that they are pre- 
pared to move forward on this, and it is very possible. Well, we 
don’t know what the outcome of that referendum vote will be, but 
it is possible that it would lead to the creation of a new state. 

Mr. Sherman. What would be the population of the new state, 
or what is the population of the regional government’s area? 

Mr. Matthews. Bougainville, I am not sure. It is going to be 
under a million in any case. The total population of Papua New 
Guinea is a little over 7 million. 

Mr. Sherman. Got you. 

Ms. Steele. If I may. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Ms. Steele. We are currently helping the Autonomous Region of 
Bougainville by working with their civil society, raising awareness, 
and getting dialogue going about the meaning of the referendum 
that is coming, so that they are well aware of what this means to 
them, what the implications are when they go and vote, if and 
when they go and vote. 

Mr. Sherman. And you have a world structure that is based on 
a sovereign state being a much larger entity than that. I realize 
there are exceptions in the islands of the Pacific. I would hope that 
just in terms of defining what it is to be an independent sovereign 
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state, that various regions that had a population of just a million 
or so could be suitably federated parts of or autonomous regions 
within states. When you start going to the United Nations General 
Assembly and meet people who represent fewer folks than I do, one 
wonders why the San Fernando Valley doesn’t have at least one 
vote in the United Nations. 

And I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

Mrs. Radewagen, did you have any questions? 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you and the ranking member for inviting me 
here to be at this hearing. The Pacific Island nations are near and 
dear to my heart because I have lived in the Marshall Islands as 
well as the Northern Mariana Islands. I have been all over those 
islands, and so I am very understanding of the compacts, as well 
as the Palau Compact, which I fully support. 

However, I am here today because of the importance of fishing 
in my home district of American Samoa. So I have a couple of ques- 
tions here, Mr. Matthews. I understand that the U.S. Tuna Treaty 
negotiations, which are going on right now, are reaching a critical 
stage. I trust you realize how important the successful conclusion 
of these negotiations is to American Samoa. The treaty is vital for 
fishing access by United States vessels, many of which land their 
fish in American Samoa. I would appreciate assurances that the 
State Department is doing all it can to finalize a new treaty, which 
provides a viable future for the U.S. fishing fleet. And I understand 
that an agreement on minimum days has been reached or is close. 
But how companies contract for extra fishing days may be subject 
to Department of State approval. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Matthews. First of all, I can assure you that we are making 
every effort possible to reach what we believe, in consultation with 
the U.S. fishing industry, which also includes representatives from 
American Samoa — they have been participants in all four rounds, 
and I believe they are participating now — that we will reach an 
agreement if we can reach a sustainable economically viable out- 
come. That requires understanding on fishing days, charges for 
fishing days, certainty of how elements under the agreement will 
be dealt with to make sure that the American fishing fleet gets 
proper clarity on what its obligations are and how those will be ex- 
ecuted for the period of the agreement and that the agreement will 
be for a substantial period of time to provide the industry with a 
clear path forward to know how to invest, how to prepare, and to 
know that they will have an economically viable future. 

All of these elements are critical. We certainly understand the 
great importance of American fishing to American Samoa and, par- 
ticularly, to providing fish for the canneries that are there, and we 
will be making every effort to make sure we have an economically 
viable outcome. If we do not reach an agreement, if that does not 
happen, the American fishing fleet will still have the ability to ne- 
gotiate with the relevant states on their own, and we will be work- 
ing to make sure, though, that if there is any possible way to get 
to a viable outcome under the treaty itself, then that will be our 
first order of approach. 
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Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you. One of the key elements of the 
treaty and, even more importantly, of the United States’ position 
at the Western and Central Pacific Fisheries Commission, the 
other international mechanism governing U.S. fishing access in the 
region, is the matter of fishing on the high seas. I am sponsoring 
legislation intended to ensure that the WCPFC regulation of fish- 
ing hy United States vessels, especially on the high seas, is science- 
based and establishes a level playing field relative to fishing by 
other flag fleets. I hope that the Department of State and other 
U.S. Government agencies will support this legislation. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you. Congresswoman. 

I just want to say that we are committed to ensuring that the 
U.S. Pacific fleet does, in fact, fish in a sustainable way in a man- 
ner which is consistent with laws and requirements, and we believe 
that their behavior over time has been exemplary. And we hope 
that other fishing fleets in the Pacific will follow similarly sustain- 
able approaches. 

Mrs. Radewagen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Sablan for any questions he might 
have. 

Mr. Sablan. Yes, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Matthews and Ms. Steele, thank you very much for joining 
us today and also for your service to our country. 

I am the only Micronesian in Congress, having been a citizen of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. And growing up, of 
course, I heard stories about World War II. Just to set the facts 
straight — and this is in no way intended to disparage anyone — 
Guam was indeed liberated by the United States. The rest of the 
Pacific Islands were caught in a war between the United States 
and Japan, just to set the record straight. 

But let me ask if — I have been on two trips to Australia and New 
Zealand, actually booking on flights, one with Natural Resources, 
and the other one with Foreign Affairs. But, Mr. Matthews, how 
much do we rely on Australia to form our view of what is going on 
in the South Pacific? 

Mr. Matthews. Actually, Congressman, Australia and New Zea- 
land are both important partners for us and have extensive in- 
volvement in the South Pacific and provide a substantial amount 
of aid to Pacific Island nations in the South Pacific whereas we 
probably are the more, you know, critical partner in the North Pa- 
cific. 

Mr. Sablan. I understand, but in terms of 

Mr. Matthews. In the South Pacific, they are very important 
partners across the board, and we do, in fact, rely on them for a 
lot of our understanding about what is happening there, sir. 

Mr. Sablan. Okay. And so when we are going — the difference be- 
tween our treatment of Australia and New Zealand, there still re- 
main some differences, I think, in the level of treatment. Is there 
any time in our foreseeable future where the Prime Minister of 
Australia would be welcome to the United States — and I don’t 
know what they call it — have a state dinner, maybe address a joint 
session of Congress? Are we getting close to that? 
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Mr. Matthews. For Australia? 

Mr. Sablan. For New Zealand. 

Mr. Matthews. Oh, for New Zealand. Well, we have a very close 
and growing partnership with New Zealand. The relationship be- 
tween President Obama and Prime Minister Key is very close, very 
warm. They get together on the margins of international meetings, 
and Prime Minister Key has, in fact, visited Washington. And so 
whether or not there will be a state dinner planned, I can guar- 
antee you that this is a relationship on an upward trajectory. 

Mr. Sablan. That is what I would like to hear. I hope it con- 
tinues to go upward 

Mr. Matthews. It will. 

Mr. Sablan [continuing]. And what has happened in the past 
will, you know, eventually be water under the bridge. 

Let me go back to my specific interest here. Does the administra- 
tion believe that Palau is of strategic importance to the United 
States because of its geography and proximity to countries poten- 
tially unfriendly to the United States? 

Mr. Matthews. We absolutely believe that Palau has enormous 
strategic value, not just Palau in isolation but Palau as part of the 
larger Freely Associated States. They represent a vast swath of the 
Pacific where the United States, under the compact agreements, 
has specialized defense rights, and its geographical location is in 
fact quite critical, and it is among the various reasons that we real- 
ly ought to do everything we can to fund the Palau Compact as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Sablan. With no disrespect, but I am running out of time. 
There are 12 Pacific Island nations. And three have compacts with 
the United States, including Palau, of course. As for the other nine, 
China is trying to establish a foothold in the area. Cuba has actu- 
ally established through a medical program in the Solomon Islands 
that relationship. Now, even Russia has engaged in Fiji. We have 
transfers of military equipment. The general population in the re- 
gion is friendly toward the U.S., but if the U.S. does not follow 
through on its commitments to a compact state, that sends a bad 
signal to other states in the region. 

And you keep saying that you continue to engage with the dif- 
ferent countries, but continuing to have conversations when you 
reach an agreement and then, for 5 years, not approve that agree- 
ment, not enacted it into law, that doesn’t send a good signal, does 
it, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Matthews. Well, I agree with you totally, Mr. Congressman. 
But, actually, everything has been done to put that agreement into 
force, except the funding. 

Mr. Sablan. Well, no, no, not everything has been done. 

Mr. Matthews. The fimding. 

Mr. Sablan. Yeah, I don’t argue whether it is a problem with he- 
lium gas or U.S. passports, the cost of U.S. passports, but for the 
people of Palau, they are looking to the United States and saying, 
what happened to the piece of document we signed, we negotiated, 
we agreed? Why is the issue of helium gas and passports becoming 
their problem? 

Mr. Matthews. All I can say is the sooner we can fund the 
agreement, the sooner it will enter into force. 
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Mr. Sablan. Then why did we enter into an agreement that we 
couldn’t fund? 

Mr. Matthews. I have to refer that question back to Congress. 
It is up to Congress to decide how to go about funding it. 

Mr. Sablan. Congress didn’t sign the agreement. With no dis- 
respect, I am just trying to iron it out. 

Mr. Matthews. Sure. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Sablan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you. 

Mr. Sablan. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 

Mr. Salmon. I thank the gentleman. 

And I thank the witnesses today. It has been a great hearing. We 
appreciate all your hard work on behalf of the islands and the re- 
gion. And I thank the ranking member for his support for this 
hearing today. 

And, without objection, this hearing will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:07 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Matt Salmon, a Rep- 
resentative IN Congress from the State of Arizona, and chairman. Sub- 
committee ON Asia and the Pacific 



STATEMENT OF 
J. DOUGLAS HINES 

HEARING ON 

U.S. POLICY IN THE PACIFIC: THE STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN INFLUENCE 
JUNE 23, 2016 

ASIA AND THE PACIEIC SUBCOMMITTEE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


My name is James Douglas Hines and I am a partner and owner of the Sea Global and Ocean 
Global Companies. The Global Companies own and operate 14 modern U S. purse seine fishing 
vessels that are dedicated to harvesting tuna in the Central and South Pacific Ocean, Much of the 
tuna we harvest is cleaned near the fishing grounds and then sent to California and Georgia 
where it is processed and canned by two major tuna brands. Fish from our boats support 
thousands of U.S. jobs across America, and provide for safe, sustainable, and socially 
responsible fisheries products to millions of US. consumers. 

As the Subcommittee is aware, the 38 vessels that make up the U.S. distant water tuna fleet fish 
under licenses issued pursuant to the South Pacific Tuna Treaty. This Treaty, originally approved 
by Congress in 1987, was groundbreaking in that it provided U.S. vessels access to the waters of 
16 Pacific island nations. Associated with the Treaty was a separate economic assistance 
agreement that originally provided $10 million of economic aid annually to the participating 
island nations. The Treaty has served as the basis for the development of strong commercial 
relationship among the U.S. tuna industry and the Pacific Island nations. 

The Treaty is now expired, which is why I am currently in Auckland, NZ with the U.S. 
delegation working to renew and extend it. The delegation is led by the State Department and 
NOAA with the participation of most vessel owners. Vessel owners know that unless the Treaty 
is renewed and restructured, the industry will be severely damaged and a number of U.S. flag 
boats will be sold to other countries, or simply go out of business. 

We are at a critical juncture in the Pacific and this Subcommittee should be notified that unless 
the United States pays more attention to this part of the world, we will become insignificant 
players, willing to hand over our influence to China and others. Make no mistake about it, 
without a Treaty there will be no basis for U.S. commercial and diplomatic engagement with the 
Pacific Island Nations! 
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For the past several years, the U.S. has struggled to maintain a leadership role in the Pacific. 
China principally, but other nations also, have built up their influence through increased 
participation in commercial and political activity as well as free economic assistance. As the 
region has evolved and these other nations have invested heavily (both economically and 
diplomatically), the stark reality is that the U.S. position has not kept up with their development. 


For the Pacific Island Nations, fisheries is the single most important commercial activity. The 
Nations seek to create sustainable fisheries for long term economic growth, which is why the 
U.S. fisheries remains the best opportunity to expand and enhance U.S. relationships within the 
region. Because of the Tuna Treaty, the U.S. mna industry has been the Island Nations’ longest 
commercial partner. 

We are in Auckland this week attempting to revitalize the Treaty and salvage our long-standing 
position in the region. For the first time in many of these formal exchanges we are pleased to see 
a renewed vigor by the U.S. negotiating team 

There appears to be support for the Treaty among State Department officials from Washington to 
Papau New Guinea. However, vessel owners know that the Department of State is very complex 
and we are concerned that there are still those that don’t recognize the importance of the Treaty 
and will not get behind this long-term agreement. Nevertheless industry members and well as 
delegates from American Samoa are trying to remain optimistic that we will be successful. 

Mr. Chairman, this is more than a simple fisheries access arrangement. The Treaty represents the 
face of the United States in the Pacific region as it represents the single most important U.S. 
economic activity. 


Our success in securing a new Treaty will send a strong signal through the region that the U.S. 
remains committed to the Pacific Island Nations as their allies and commercial partners. On 
behalf of my companies, the U.S. tuna industry and our Nation, I urge the Committee to do 
everything within its power to ensure that the Department of State and the other Federal agencies 
are successful in securing a new, updated Treaty as soon as possible. 
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J. Douglas Hines 
Partner and Owner 
Ocean Global, LLC 
Sea Global, LLC 
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